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SPEECH 


The  Civil  and  Diplomatic  Appropriation  bill  be¬ 
ing  under  consideration, 

Mr.  Douglass  said  he  had  not  allowed  himself 
to  participate  in  any  of  the  political  discussions 
which  had  occupied  so  much  of  the  session, 
and  had  not  intended  to  say  any  thing  on  the  pre¬ 
sent  occasion,  until  he  listened  to  the  speech  of 
his  colleague,  (Mr.  Hardin,)  who  had  just  taken 
his  seat  His  colleague  seemed  ambitious  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  himself  as  the  leader  of  his  party  in  the 
Presidential  campaign,  and  he  was  happy  to  say 
that  he  had  succeeded  in  acquiring  considerable 
notoriety  in  that  way.  Early  in  the  session,  it 
will  be  recollected,  he  made  a  speech,  or,  rather, 
wrote  a  book,  for  the  especial  benefit  of  Mr.  Van 
Buren,  under  the  impression  that  that  eminent 
statesman  would  be  the  Democratic  nominee  for 
the  Presidency.  Ihe  action  of  the  Baltimore 
Convention,  in  the  nomination  of  another  distin¬ 
guished  citizen  for  that  exalted  station,  has  taken 
my  colleague  by  surprise,  and  turned  all  his  hopes 
of  a  glorious  immortality,  from  that  effort,  into 
bitter  disappointment.  His  stories,  anecdotes, 
and  witticisms,  however  much  they  may  be  ad¬ 
mired  for  their  elegance  and  beauty,  have  lost 
their  force,  and  even  those  beautiful  pictures,  in 
which  he  represented  himself  and  Mr.  Van  Buren 
as  standingside  by  sideat  an  election, have  become 
offensive  in  his  own  eyes.  It  is  truly  a  sad  dis¬ 
appointment  :  the  loss  of  his  first  born  political 
speech.  To  a  man  of  delicate  feelings  and  keen 
sensibility,  it  is  indeed  a  severe  affliction — one 
under  which,  as  we  have  seen,  the  stoutest  heart, 
and  the  firmest  nerves,  sink  almost  in  despair. 
I  deeply  sympathize  with  my  colleague  in  his  mis¬ 
fortune,  and,  on  this  account,  excuse,  as  no  doubt 
the  House  will,  the  almost  savage  ferocity  with 
which  he  has  pounced  upon  Col.  Polk  as  the 
Democratic  candidate  for  the  Presidency.  The 
provocation  is  very  great,  and  some  indulgence 
is  due  to  the  passions  and  frailties  of  hu¬ 
man  nature.  Although  the  exhibitions  of  this 
day  might  seem  to  justify  a  different  opinion, 
I  assure  the  House  that  my  colleague,;,  if  not 
provoked  and  irritated,  is  naturally  a  very  amia¬ 
ble  man. 


It  is  a  source  of  gratification  that  they  are  all  of 
a  political  nature;  none  of  them  affecting  his 
private  and  moral  character.  I  have  witnessed 
with  feelings  of  pride  and  pleasure  the  complete 
and  unequivocal  evidence  which  his  political 
adversaries  have  borne  to  his  moral  worth  and 
purity  of  character,  as  a  gentleman  and  a  citi¬ 


zen. 


I  propose,  so  far  as  my  time  will  permit,  to 
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The  first  severe  thrust  my  colleague  aimed  at 
Col.  Polk  was  that,  when  compared  with  Mr. 
Van  Buren,  “he  was  but  a  pigmy  beside  a  gi¬ 
ant.”  I  was  not  aware  that  my  colleague  con¬ 
sidered  Mr.  Van  Buren  a  “giant.”  I  find  no¬ 
thing  of  this  kind  in  his  fotmer  speech,  nor  did 
1  suppose  that  he  so  truly  appreciated  the  moral 
greatness  and  intellectual  power  of  that  illustri¬ 
ous  man.  I  confess  myself  agreeably  disap¬ 
pointed,  as  I  have  no  doubt  the  people  of  Illi¬ 
nois  will  be,  when  they  learn  that  those  who 
have  been  the  most  industrious  in  abusing  and 
traducing  Mr.  Van  Buren,  have  discovered  that 
he  is  not  only  a  great  man,  hut  even  a  giant, 
when  compared  with  his  distinguished  country¬ 
men.  But  a  few  weeks  ago,  when  Mr.  Van 
Buren  was  supposed  to  be  a  candidate  for  the 
Presidency,  he  was  a  mere  pigmy;  but  now  he 
has  become  a  giant,  and  Colonel  Polk  is  the 
pigmy.  When  Colonel  Polk  shall  have  served 
his  Presidential  term,  and  retired  to  private  life, 

!  I  suppose  he,  in  his  turn,  will  become  the  giant, 

|  and  his  Democratic  successor  the  pigmy,  in  the 
i  estimation  of  my  honorable  colleague.  It  has 
been  objected  to  Colonel  Polk,  by  authority 
equally  high,  and  entitled  to  about  the  same 
weight,  that  “he  was  an  industrious  follower  of 
General  Jackson”  throughout  his  whole  life;” 
and  in  consequence  of  the  intimate  personal  re- 
'  lations  between  them,  as  well  as  the  perfect 
|  concurrence  in  their  political  opinions,  and  prin¬ 
ciples,  and  action,  he  has  been  called  the 
|  “YOUNG  HICKORY,”  as  if  there  was  some¬ 
thing  in  that  name  calculated  to  excite  a  preju- 
j  dice  in  the  minds  of  the  American  people.  He 
is  emphatically  a  Young  Hickory.  The  unwa¬ 
vering  friend  of  Old  Hickory  in  all  his  trials — 
his  bosom  companion — his  supporter  and  de¬ 
fender  on  all  occasions,  in  public  and  pri- 
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Col.  Polk  at  the  head,  denounced  them  as  dis¬ 
honest  and  faithless  agents.  Then  Mr.  Clay  and 
his  party  suddenly  become  loud  in  their  praises, 
and  the  active  supporters  of  those  banks.  Whilst 
those  banks  acted  honestly  and  faithfully  as  pub- 


resource  left  would  be,  a  resort  to  a  system  of  di¬ 
rect  taxation  for  the  support  of  Government.  To 
such  a  measure  Col.  Polk  is  opposed,  and,  in 
lieu  of  it,  ad  vocates  a  moderate  tariff,  according 
to  the  principles  of  the  Compromise  act,  which 
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ckson’s  confidence  in  a  greater  degree,  or  dis- 
lyed  more  zeal  and  ability  in  defending  his 
me  from  the  slanders  of  his  enemies,  and  in 
rryingout  the  great  Republican  principles  with 
inch  his  administration  was  identified.  It  is  not 
rprising,  therefore,  that  those  enemies  should 
rect  their  vengeance  at  the  head  of  Colonel 
>lk,  and  sneeringly  call  him  the  “  Young 
ickory.”  That  he  has  been  the  industrious 
lower  of  General  Jackson  in  those  glorious 
ntests  for  the  defence  of  his  country’s  rights, 
ill  not  be  deemed  the  unpardonable  sin  by  the 
merican  people,  so  long  as  their  hearts  beat  and 
rell  with  gratitude  to  their  great  benefactor, 
e  is  the  very  man  for  the  times — “a  chip  of  the 
1  block,”  of  the  true  hickory  stump.  The 
ople  want  a  man  whose  patriotism,  honesty, 
ility,  and  devotion  to  Democratic  principles 
ve  been  tested  and  tried  in  the  most  stormy 
nes  of  the  republic,  and  never  found  wanting, 
lat  man  is  James  K.  Polk  of  Tennessee. 

My  colleague  (Mr.  Hardin)  has  taken  the 
ins  to  examine  the  debates  during  the  whole 
Colonel  Polk’s  Congressional  career,  with  the 
pe  of  finding  something  that  might  be  used  to 
s  prejudice.  We  have  heard  the  result  of  these 
aminations  to-day,  and  may  therefore  presume 
at  we  know  all  the  charges  we  will  have  to 
eet  in  the  present  canvass.  The  first  charge 
■  makes  is,  that  General  Jackson,  as  President, 
d  Colonel  Polk,  as  the  champion  of  the  Demo- 
atic  party  in  Congress,  supported  the  deposite 
nks,  as  the  fiscal  agents  of  the  Government, 
ter  the  removal  of  the  deposites  from  the  Bank 
the  United  States,  and  subsequently  abandoned 
d  condemned  them.  I  am  willing  to  meet  this 
arge,  and  contrast  the  course  of  Col.  Polk  with 
at  of  Mr.  Clay,  in  regard  to  the  deposite  banks, 
id  leave  the  country  to  decide  between  them, 
had  been  the  policy  of  the  Government,  for  a 
tig  series  of  years,  prior  to  the  election  of  Gen. 
ckson,  to  deposite  the  public  moneys  with  the 
nks,  both  Stale  and  national.  When  Gen. 
ckson  deemed  it  his  duty  to  take  the  responsi¬ 
bly,  and  remove  the  deposites  from  the  Bank  of 
e  United  States,  after  the  people,  by  an  over¬ 
helming  majority,  at  the  ballot-boxes,  had  de- 
Jed  against  that  institution,  the  Whig  party, 
ith  Henry  Clay  at  their  head,  denounced  the 
tposite  banks,  and  used  every  means  in  their 
>wer  to  crush  them.  The  Democrats  consi- 
tred  this  war  upon  those  institutions  unjust 
id  improper,  so  long  as  they  acted  honestly, 
id  discharged  all  their  duties  to  the  Govern- 
ent  with  fidelity.  But  when,  in  1837,  those 
inks  supended  specie  payments,  closed  their 
>ors  against  their  honest  creditors,  retained  pos 
ssion  of  the  whole  revenue  of  the  nation,  and 
fused  to  pay  it  over  upon  the  orders  of  the  Go- 
jrnment,  the  whole  Democratic  party,  with 


lie  agents,  Mr.  Clay  could  discover  no  merit — - 
no  virtue  in  them.  But  no  sooner  had  they 
violated  their  trust,  proved  recreant  to  their  duty, 
and  faithless  to  the  Government,  than  Mr.  Clay, 
and  his  whole  party,  rushed  to  their  support, 
and  sustained,  and  clung  to  them  until  the  peo¬ 
ple,  by  the  potency  of  their  voice  at  the  ballot 
boxes,  severed  the  connection  between  the  Govern¬ 
ment  and  all  banking  institutions,  and  decreed  the 
establishment  of  the  Independent  Treasury  sys¬ 
tem.  The  difference  between  the  two  candidates, 
therefore,  is  simply  this  :  Whilst  the  banks  acted 
honestly.  Col.  Poik  gave  them  an  honest  sup¬ 
port;  when  they  abandoned  their  duty,  he  aban¬ 
doned  them.  On  the  contrary,  Mr.  Clay  opposed 
them  until  they  become  dishonest  and  corrupt, 
and  then  immediately  became  their  ardent  sup¬ 
porter  and  advocate. 

My  colleague  has  also  arraigned  Col.  Polk  for 
his  opinions  upon  the  tariff;  and,  after  having 
run  through  all  his  speeches  in  Congress  upon 
that  subject  for  a  period  of  thirteen  years,  taking 
here  and  there  a  detached  sentence,  still  he  was 
unable  to  find  any  one  upon  which  he  was  will¬ 
ing  to  rest  his  opposition.  He  has,  therefore, 
traveled  into  Tennessee,  and  hunted  up  a  printed 
copy  of  one  of  Col.  Polk’s  stump  speeches,  when 
a  candidate  for  Governor,  from  which  he  makes 
an  extract  that  he  thinks  will  answer  his  purpose. 
I  read  the  extract  as  I  find  it  published  in  the 
National  Intelligencer,  over  the  signature  of  my 
colleague : 

“  He  [Col.  Polk]  was  opposed  to  direct  taxes, 
and  to  prohibitory  and  protective  duties,  and  in 
favor  of  such  moderate  duties  as  would  not  cut 
off  importations.  IN  OTHER  WORDS,  HE 
WAS  IN  FAVOR  OF  REDUCING  THE 
DUTIES  TO  THE  RATES  OF  THE  COM¬ 
PROMISE  ACT,  WHERE  THE  WHIG 
CONGRESS  FOUND  THEM  ON  THE  30th 
OF  JUNE,  1842.” 

After  reading  this  extract  from  the  speech  of 
Col.  Polk,  as  evidence  of  his  opinions  upon  the 
tariff,  my  colleague  pronounces  him  unworthy 
of  the  support  of  the  American  people,  because 
of  those  opinions.  These  opinions  are  opposed 
to  direct  taxation  and  to  prohibitory  duties,  and 
in  favor  of  a  moderate  system  of  duties,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  principles  of  the  Compromise  act. 
Because  Col.  Polk  lias  expressed  these  opinions, 
my  colleague  con, side  him  unworthy  of  popu¬ 
lar  favor.  I  pres  ime  my  colleague  does  not 
wish  to  be  understood  as  objecting  to  him  be¬ 
cause  he  is  opposed  to  direct  taxation  and  pro¬ 
hibitory  duties.  A  system  of  prohibitory  duties, 
whether  adopted  on  the  plea  of  protection,  or  for 
any  other  professed  object,  would  lead  necessa¬ 
rily  to  direct  taxation.  For,  if  we  prohibit  the 
importation  of  foreign  goods,  no  duties  will  be 
collected,  and  no  revenue  received.  The  only 


would  raise  sufficient  revenue  to  defray  the 
expenditures  of  the  Government,  and  at  th< 
same  time  give  incidental  protection  to  th< 
products  of  American  labor.  I  confess  my  sur¬ 
prise  at  my  colleague’s  bitter  and  unqualified  de¬ 
nunciation  of  these  sentiments.  The  last  time 
1  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  my  colleague  make 
a  political  speech  before  the  people °  of  our 
own  State,  he  was  loud,  if  not  eloquent,  in  his 
praises  of  the  Compromise  act,  and  eulogized  its 
author  as  the  Great  Pacificator,  who  had  re¬ 
stored  peace  to  his  country  by  the  adoption  o' 
this  great,  good,  and  wise  measure,  as  he  then 
considered  it.  Is  it  possible  that  the  nature  and 
character  ol  this  measure  have  entirely  changed, 
or  that  the  opinions  of  my  colleague  in  regard  to 
its  merits  ha\e  so  far  undergone  a  change,  as  to 
induce  him  to  pronouce  the  measure  itself  wick 
ed  and  vicious,  and  the  supporter  of  it  unworthy 
the  confidence  of  his  countrymen?  Is  not  my 
colleague  aware  that  this  blow,  although  aimed 
at  Col.  Polk,  passes  by  him  and  strikes  Sir.  Clay, 
and,  indeed,  the  whole  Whig  party?  Henry 
Clay  was  the  author  of  the  Compromise  act 
wrote  it  with  his  own  hand,  introduced  it  into 
the  Senate,  and  claimed  the  merit  of  its  passage. 
That  one  measure  constituted  the  entire  stock  of 
Mr.  Clay’s  political  capital  from  1833,  to  1840. 

It  was  the  pride  and  boast  of  his  friends  and  his 
party.  During  the  canvass  of  1840,  he  was  com¬ 
mitted  to  its  support.  “Tippecanoe  and  Tvler” 
were  pledged  to  the  Compromise  act.  General 
Harrison  was  selected  as  the  candidate,  on  the  score 
of  availability,  with  the  promise  on  the  part  of  his 
friends  that  he  should  be  treated  with  a  generous 
confidence,  without  making  any  further  decla- 
ration  of  principles  for  the  public  eye.  To  this 
end  he  was  required  to  be  mum,  and  was  placed 
under  the  guardianship  of  a  committee,  through 
whom  all  communications  were  to  pass  and  re¬ 
pass,  and  responses  given  to  different  parts  of 
the  country.  North,  South,  East,  and  West,  in 
accordance  with  the  local  interests  and  popular 
feelings  of  each  particular  section.  This  system 
worked  admirably,  until  the  caged  candi¬ 
date,  getting  restive  in  his  confinement,  broke 
loose  from  his  keepers,  and  strayed  off  through 
the  otate  of  Ohio,  making  speeches  to  the  as¬ 
sembled  multitudes  in  support  of  his  peculiar 
sentiments.  Upon  the  subject  of  the  tariff  he 
was  tne  avowed  advocate  of  the  Compromise 
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Mr.  Schenck,  interrupting  Mr.  D.  said 
was  present  at  the  time,  and  knew  all  about 
and  asked  leave  to  explain. 

Mr.  Douglass.  If  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
was  present,  I  will  hear  his  explanation. 

Mr.  Schenck.  To  what  time  and  place  did 
the  gentleman  allude? 

Mr.  Douglass.  The  gentleman  says  he  was 
there,  and  knows  all  about  it.  [  ought  then  to 
inquire  ol  him  as  to  the  time  and  place,  as  he 
Was  an  eye  witness. 

Mr.  Schenck:  persisted  in  his  inquiry.  To 
what  time  did  the  gentleman,  allude?  Was  it  to 


Fort  Meigs?  That  was  the  only  time  to  whi 
e  coU|d  allude.  It  was  the  first  time  he  h 
t  his  home  and  addressed  the  people  and  A 
3.  was  with  him. 

Mr.  Douglass.  I  decline  informingthe  ge 
i  eman  as  to  the  time  and  pi, ice,  for  the  reas< 
mat  the  gentleman  as,  an  excuse  tor  interruptii 
me,  had  stated  to  the  House  that  he  was  ther 
and  after  obtaining  the  floor  on  this  assuranc. 
he  insists  upon  my  informing  him  what  tin 
place  was  meant.  Is  it  possible  that  the gei 
ileman  is  ready  to  swear  to  one  time  oranothe 
or  to  any  place,  as  circumstances  may  requiri 
or  does  he  know  nothing  about  it? 

Mr.  Schenck:.  Does  the  gentleman  mean  t 
say  that  I  am  rqady  to  swear  to  one  time  or  anc 
ther,  and  to  any  place,  as  may  suit  my  purposes 
Mr  Douglass.  The  gentleman  said  he  wa 
with  Gen.  Harrison  at  the  time,  and  then  aske 
me  what  time  I  meant.  He  must  put  his  ow: 
construction  upon  it.  I  have  no  further  expla 
nations  to  make  upon  that  point.  I  will  state 
however,  that  General  Harrison  did  mala 
speeches  not  only  at  Fort  Meigs,  but  a 
Dayton,  and  Cleveland,  and  a  host  of  othe 
places.  But,  to  remove  all  doubt  as  tc 
his  opinions  upon  the  tariff,  I  will  read  hi 
Zanesvide  letter,  which  was  published  and  cir 
culated  throughout  the  Union  in  1840,  under  the 
direction  of  his  committee,  as  the  evidence  of  hi< 
then  existing  sentiments  : 

Zanesville,  November  2,  1836 
Gentlemen  :  I  had  the  honor,  this  moment 
to  receive  your  communieaiion  of  yesterday.  J 
regret  that  my  remarks  of  yesterday  were  misun¬ 
derstood  in  regard  to  the  tariff  system.  What  I 
meant  to  convey  was,  that  I  had  been  a  warm 
advocate  for  that  system  upon  its  first  adoption, 
that  I  still  believe  in  the  benefit*  it  had  conferred 
upon  the  country.  But  I  certainly  never  had,  nor 
never  could  have,  any  idea  ol  reviving  it.  W^hat 
I  said  was,  that  I  would  not  agree  to  the  repeal 
as  it  now  stands.  In  other  words,  I  am  for  W 
porting  the  Compromise  act,  and  never  will 
agree  to  its  being  altered  or  repealed. 

In  relation  to  the  internal  improvement  sys- 
tem  I  refer  you,  for  mv  sentiments,  to  my  Utter 

to  the  Hon.  Sherrod  Williams. 

I  am,  in  great  haste,  with  great  respect,  your 
fellow-citizen,  W.  II.  HARRISON. 

Messrs.  Foster,  Taylor,  and  others. 

Here  we  have  the  clear  and  explicit  declara¬ 
tion  ol  General  Harrison,  over  his  own  signa¬ 
ture.  It  admits  of  no  equivocation — no  contro¬ 
versy  It  is  direct  to  the  pom.  “/«  other  toerds, 
1  am  Joy  supporting  the  Compromise  act,  and  never 
will  agree  to  its  being  altered  or  repealed .”  Gen. 

HYcIiSnaTWaS  e*eclet*  President  upon  that  pledge 
n,  •  u  u  •  Was  a^out  •he only  great  measure  upon 
which  his  position  was  clearly  defined,  and  well 
understood  by  the  American  people.  I  shall 
never  forget  how  anxious  his  friends  were  to 

Cu/t!‘  ffuesf,on  directly  before  the  people,  as 
a  Whig  measure,  and  how  solemn  were  their 
asseverations,  that  they  would  never  depart  front 


lie  principles  of  the  Compromise  act.  I  will 
venture  the  assertion,  that  there  is  not  a  Whig 
apon  this  floor  who  did  not  endorse  and  support 
the  views  of  General  Harrison  upon  this  subject 
in  1840.  I  would  like  to  see  a  Whig  membei 
rise  in  his  place,  and  controvert  the  correctness 
of  this  assertion.  None  such  can  be  found,  and 
yet  they  have  the  effrontery  now  to  denouncc 
Coionel  Polk  as  unworthy  of  the  confidence  o 
the  nation,  for  having  advocated  the  same  mea 
(sure  to  which  they  were  all  solemnly  pledged. 
3But,  sir,  if  this  is  good  ground  of  objection  to 
0 Colonel  Polk,  I  apprehend  it  will  apply  with 
(redoubled  force  to  Henry  Clay.  As  I  have  al¬ 
ready  remarked,  Mr.  Clay  was  the  author  of  the 
i  Compromise  act ;  it  was  his  idol  measure — the 
f  hobby  upon  which  he  expected  to  ride  into  the 
»  Presidential  chair.  To  confirm  the  statement  that 
i  Mr.  Clay,  as  well  as  General  Harrison  and  the 
|  whole  Whig  party,  was  committed  to  the  Com- 
r  promise  act,  I  will  read  a  short  extract  from  his 
Hanover  speech,  delivered  27th  June,  and  re- 
:  ported  in  the  National  Intelligencer  of  July  13, 
1840,  as  corrected  and  revised  by  himself.  Speak¬ 
ing  of  the  tariff,  Mr.  Clay  says  : 

“The  question  cannot  b1,  ought  not  to  be,  one 
of  principle,  but  of  measure  and  degree.  / 
adopt  that  of  the  Compromise  act,  not  because 
that  act  is  irrepealable,  but  because  it  met  with 
the  sanction  of  the  nation.  Stability,  with  mo¬ 
derate  and  certain  protection,  is  far  more  im¬ 
portant  than  instability,  the  necessary  conse 
quence  of  high  protection.  But  the  protection 
of  the  Compromise  act  will  be  adequate  in  most, 
if  not  as  to  all,  interests.  The  twenty  percent, 
which  it  stipulates,  cash  duties,  home  valua¬ 
tions,  and  the  list  of  free  articles  inserted  in  the 
act  for  the  particular  advantage  ol  the  manu¬ 
facturer,  will  insure,  I  trust,  sufficient  protection. 
Altogether,  they  will  amount  probably  to  not 
less  than  thirty  percent. — a  greater  amount  of 
protection  than  was  secured  prior  to  the  act  of 
1828,  which  no  one  stands  up  to  defend.” 

Yes,  sir;  Henry  Clay  himself,  whilst  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  canvass  of  1840,  said  to  the  people 
of  Virginia,  “1  adopt  the  Compromise  act;  and 
then  proceeded  to  make  an  argument  in  its 
support.  This  annunciation,  when  put  forth  by 
Henry  Clay,  was  deemed  wise,  and  sound,  and 
patriotic,  by  my  colleague;  but  when  the  same 
sentiment  is  uttered  by  James  K.  Polk,  he  is 
filled  with  rage  and  horror,  and  threatens  a  ter¬ 
rible  visitation  of  popular  vengeance  upon  its 
author.  If  I  had  the  time,  I  would  trace  the 
course  of  Mr.  Clay  a  little  further  upon  this  sub 
jeet,  for  the  especial  benefit  of  my  amiable  col¬ 
league.  I  would  refer  to  the  speeches  of  Mr. 
Clay  in  the  Senate  in  1841  and  ’42,  when  hr 
renewed  his  pledges  of  adherence  to  the  princi 
pies  of  the  Compromise  act,  and  also  to  his  pub 
lished  letters  to  various  gentlemen  in  the  South 
era  portion  of  the  Union,  in  which  he  says  h/ 
has  devoted  all  the  better  part  of  his  life  to  the  “n 
dactioa  of  tariffs I  have  no  doubt  that  a  rt 
view  of  these  interesting  documents  would  ff 


peculiarly  edifying  to  my  colleague,  and  I  com¬ 
mend  them  to  his  attentive  perusal,  with  the 
hope  that,  after  a  little  cool  reflection,  he  will 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  a  man  is  not  totally  un¬ 
worthy  of  the  confidence  of  the  American  people, 
merely  because  he  may  have  entertained  and  ex¬ 
pressed  those  sentiments  upon  the  subject  of  the 
traiff.  The  difference  between  Mr.  Clay  and 
Col.  Polk,  and,  indeed,  between  the  Whigs  and 
Democrats,  upon  this  question,  is  this:  the 
Whigs  have  repudiated  all  their  principles  and 
professions,  and  violated  all  their  pledges  and 
promises  to  the  people  in  1840;  whilst  the  De¬ 
mocrats  have  adhered  to  theirs  with  fidelity,  and 
thereby  preserved  their  integrity  and  consistency. 

My  colleague  (Mr.  Hardin)  has  also  referred 
to  the  Oregon  question,  and  called  lhat  one  of  the 
humbugs  of  the  day,  brought  up  for  the  purpose 
of  influencing  the  approaching  elections.  He  has 
denominated  it  a  political  hobby,  a  mere  humbug, 
gotten  up  for  political  effect.  I  confess  my  surprise 
at  these  declarations.  I  was  not  prepared  to  hear 
them  fronn  any  Western  man,  and  especially 
from  the  lips  of  my  colleague.  He  has  certainly 
not  forgotten  the  time  when  he  and  I  advocated 
this  same  humbug,  and  rode  this  same  hobby,  as 
he  is  now  pleased  to  term  it,  before  the  people  of 
Illinois.  We  did  not  then  call  it  a  humbug,  or 
a  poluical  hobby,  nor  did  the  people  of  Illinois 
so  consider  it.  We  and  they  regarded  and  treat¬ 
ed  it  as  a  great  national  question,  involving  the 
integrity  of  our  territory,  our  national  honor,  and 
the  highest  interests  of  the  country.  My  col¬ 
league  well  knows  that,  by  advocating  this  great 
national  measure,  (or  to  use  his  own  language,) 
by  riding  this  political  hobby,  he  procured  his 
nomination  for  Congress  over  his  able  competi¬ 
tor,  who  had  made  a  speech  on  the  British  side  of 
the  question,  and  thereby  secured  his  seat  in  this 
House. 

Mr.  Hardin  made  an  explanation,  and 
said  that,  prior  to  his  nomination  for  Congress, 
he  had  made  a  speech  in  defence  of  our  title  to 
Oregon,  and  in  favor  of  the  adoption  of  measures 
for  its  occupation,  to  the  exclusion  of  a  foreign 
power  ;  but  that,  during  his  canvass,  he  had  said 
nothing,  or  very  little,  unon  the  subject,  and  thatno 
questions  had  been  asked  him  about  it.  He  still 
adhered  to  his  original  opinions  in  regard  to  it. 

Mr.  Douglass  resuming,  said,  he  alluded  to 
the  gentleman’s  speech  in  the  capital  of  Illinois, 
in  favor  of  the  immediate  occupation  of  Oregon. 
It  was  an  able  and  patriotic  speech  on  the  Ame- 
<icau  side  of  the  question.  It  was  delivered  with 
in  enthusiasm  and  energy  that  showed  that  his 
whole  soul  was  enlisted  in  the  success  of  the 
measure,  and  no  one  suspected  that  the  gentle- 
nan  was  mounting  it  as  a  hobby  to  humbug  the 
>eople,  and  ride  into  Congress.  Much  less  did 
i  expect  that,  after  riding  his  hobbv  successfully, 
und  reaching  the  goal  ot  his  ambition,  he  would 
idicule  and  denounce  the  very  ,  measure  that  en¬ 
tiled  him.  to  succeed.  The  people  uf  Illinois 
i;e  not  to  be  humbugged  in  ibis' way.  They 
will  teach  their  Representatives  to  support  here. 


m  good  faith,  the  measures  which  they  professed 
to  advocate  at  home  before  their  elections. 

Not  content  with  ridicubng  the  Oregon  ques¬ 
tion  himself,  my  colleague  has  endeavored  to 
create  the  impression  that  Col.  Polk  was  also 
against  it.  His  argument,  when  condensed  and 
analyzed,  is  a  beautiful  specimen  of  lomc.  The 
Oregon  question,  he  says,  is  a  humbug:  Col. 
Polk  opposed  the  humbug-theiefore  he  ought 
not  to  be  President.  Again,  it  is  a  political  hob- 
oy;  Col.  Polk  wouldn't  ride  that  hobby— there- 
iore  he  ought  not  to  be  elected.  Surely  this  is  a 
cho'oe  specimen  of  Whig  logic.  But  is  it  true, 
that  Col  Polk  is,  or  ever  was,  opposed  to  Ore- 

‘  o  ,  aere  the  evidence  to  sustain  the 
charge?  My  colleague  has  not,  and  cannot,  pro 
duce  it.  He  has  referred  to  a  speech  of  Col. 
Polk  on  this  floor  in  1828,  in  which  he  pointed 
out  some  objections  to  the  bill  then  pending,  and 
moved  its  reference  to  a  committee,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  having  it  so  amended  as  to  obviate  those 
objections.  Jn  that  very  speech  Col.  Polk  re¬ 
viewed  the  whole  history  of  our  title  to  that  ter- 
ri  ory,  made  an  able  and  learned  argument  in  its 
eience,  and  avowed  his  unalterable  determina¬ 
tion  never  to  consent  to  its  abandonment,  or  the 

°f  lhl  n°Untry  by  a  f0rei-n  P°wer. 
n  ?  ^  colleague  had  examined  the  Register  of 

ffinnHtl  -pageS  furtheh  he  would  have 

[found  the  following; 

mov^  t0  discharge  the  Committee 
-  the  Whole  on  the  state  of  the  Union  from  the 
Oregon  bill,  and  to  commit  it  to  the  Committee 
I  territories,  with  instructions  to  report  an 
mendment,  havmg for iisobject—  1st,  the  exten- 
.  *  civil  and  the  criminal  jurisdiction  o I 

ae  courts  of  the  Territory  of  Michigan  over  all  citi- 
ens  ot  the  United  States  who  are  or  may  be  in 
ie  country  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  be- 

!!!“  ,be  p'tUfieS  °f  42°  Md  54°  40'  north> 

est  to  ti.e  Pacific  ocean;  and,  2d,  an  exploration 
id  survey  of  the  northwest  coast  of  America,  be- 

Id^ih86  r?t,ude?’.lts  !>ays..  inlets,  and  harbors, 
ot  the  Columbia  river  and  its  tributaries." 

:  s  Proposition  is  probably  the  origin  of  Dr. 

|nn  spian  for  the  occupation  of  Oregon  bytheex- 

Jf10^  1?? tbe  iaws  iowa  over  that  country.  If 
•  PoiK  s  proposition  had  been  adopted  in  1828 

over  ”,Tlhe  United-Sta,eS  had  be™ 

asrLvf  h  eTt0Ty  S1feen  years  and  hs 

bays*  h^bors,  and  rivers,  had  been  sur- 
yed,  the  whole  country  would  now  be  peopled 
Amencan  citizens,  enjoying  the  blessings  of 
ial  laws  and  republican  institutions,  instead  of 
ng  in  the  armed  military  possession  of  a  fo- 
jn  power.  Thus  I  have  shown  that  Colonel 
k  has  always  taken  the  American  side  of  the 
>stion,  and  I  feel  authorized  to  say  that  he  is 
111  lavior  of  the  adoption  of  the  most  efficient 
isures  lor  the  immediate  occupation  of  that 

,  ryvVn  CoL  Polk’s  Ietter  to  a  committee  of 

(fens  ol  Cincinnati,  dated  April  23,  1844  he 

^Srh??  ?°Smon  m  rpgard  to  Oregon,  in  W 
that  leaves  no  ground.jbr.cavd  or  dispute. 


Let  Texas  be  re-annexed,'  and  the  au- 
and  iaws  of  the  United  States  be 
established  and  maintained  within  her  limits 

iwLS°  7 ™  T?E  °REG0N  territory,  and  let  the 

rv  °Ur  Govemment  he,  not  to  permit 

a  rnhmuntaih  °u  Pt]}er  foreiSn  power  to  plant 
a  colony ,  or  hold  dominion  over  any  portion  of  the 

people  or  territory  of  either.  These  are  my  opinions; 

lf?,dprWlth0Ut  deeniing  ]t  necessary  to  extend  this 
letter,  by  assigning  the  many  reasons  which  in¬ 
fluence  me  in  the  conclusions,  to  which  I  regrpt 
to  be  compelled  to  differ  so  widely  from  the  views 
expressed  by  yourselves  and  the  meeting  (aboli¬ 
tion  meeting]  of  citizens  of  Cincinnati  whom 
you  represent." 

These  are  the  opinions  of  Colonel  Polk. 
I  hey  breathe  the  true  patriotic  doctrine.  The 
time  has  arrived  for  bold,  immediate,  speedy  ac- 
non  We  have  slumbered  in  false  security  for 
the  last  thirty  yeafh,  iQ  ,he  vain  hope  that  the 
whole  question  would  be  amicably  settled  bv  ne- 

Preal1??^  •  Uhjn  n •'Stations  first  commenced, 
Crreat  Britain  had  not  even  a  shadow  0|  a  title 

bhe  only  claimed  the  privilege  of  hunting  and 
fishing  in  the  country,  and  asked  that  rathe?  as  a 
tavor  than  as  a  matter  of  righl.  Alter  the  close 
of  the  last  war,  she  formally  restored  that  coun¬ 
try  to  us,  m  pursuance  of  the  treaty  of  Ghent  as 
a  part  ot  our  territory  which  she  had  captured 
during  the  war.  After  she  had  gone  through  the 
ceremony  of  surrendering  the  country,  in  compli¬ 
ance  with  the  treaty  ol  peace,  she  immediately 
opened  negotiations  for  its  joint  occupancy,  for 

whhP?he°lV  fash,InI?rand  hunting,  and  trade 
,j  ,  “  Indians.  Unfortunately  lor  the  peace 
and  honor  ol  the  country,  Mr.  Adams,  as  Secre¬ 
tary  ol  Stale,  granted  her  that  request,  by  an 
article  in  the  treaty  of  1818,  under  which  she 
has  sent  her  hunters,  trappers,  and  traders,  into 
the  country,  and  then  turned  them  into  farmers 
merchants,  and  soldiers,  with  a  view  to  its  pe7-’ 

s?“leme‘it  and  occupation  as  a  British 
iy.  I  hese  settlements  once  formed,  and  the 
country  reduced  to  actual  possession,  she  grows 
bolder  in  her  pretensions,  and  asserts  her  claim 
not  only  to  the  possession,  but  to  the  title,  of  the 
country  Yes  the  very  country  which  she  ac- 
knowleclged  to  be  ours,  and,  in  1817,  surrendered 
to  us  as  such,  in  pursuance  of  the  treaty  of 
Ghent,  and  which,  in  1818,  she  asked  of  us  the 
pernnssion  to  occupy  jointly  with  us,  she,  in 

1826,  claimed  as  her  own,  and  proposed  a  nego¬ 
tiation  about  the  title.  And  I  regret  to  say,  that  an 
American  Secretary  of  State  so  far  yielded  his 

'SZ  offerer  Untf°RQded  and  P^posterous claim, 
as  to  offer  Great  Britain  one-half  of  the  whole 

territory  for  the  privilege  of  being  permitted 

to  retain  the  other  half.  Yes,  sir,  Henry  Clay 

,f0TarJ  °f  StEt(k  Under  Mr*  Adams,  In 

182b,  offered  to  surrender  to  Great  Britain  all 
at  part  of  the  Oregon  Territory  Jyino-  north  of 

IboutoneTff  dr  r6  0L!a,titudP)  which  includes 
1°  Tklfo  !^hole  territory,  and  near¬ 
coast  UT  go.od  Days  and  harbors  upon  the 
coast.  Here  is  the  paragraph  in  Mr.  Clay's  w. 


sections  to  Mr.  Gallatin,  our  minister  to  Eng- 
tan,i  in  which  that  offer  is  made  : 

f‘  You  are  authorized  to  propose  the  ann 
ment  of  the  third  article  of  the  convention  of 
1818  and  the  extension  ot  the  line  on  the  par¬ 
allel  of  forty- nine  degrees,  from  the  eastern  si  e 

of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  where  it  now  terror 

nates  to  thl  Pacific  ocean,  as  the  permanent 

boundary  between  the  territories  of  the  two 
nowers  in  that  quarter.  This  is  our  “ultimatum 
fnd  vou  may  so  announce  it.  We  can  consent 
to  no  other  fine  more  favorable  lo  Great  BnMim 
Mr  Hardin  inquired  whether  Mr.  Calho 
had  not  expressed  the  same  willingness  the 

°‘ M^Douglass  said  he  knew  not  what  propo¬ 
sition  Mr.  Calhoun  had  made,  for  whatever  c^ 

respondence  had  occurred  between  Mr  < ^alh0"n 
and  the  British  minister,  if  any,  a  slate 
cret,  and  of  course  no  one,  except  the  parties  lo 

^Mi-6  Hardin  inquired  if  his  colleague  (Mr.  D  ) 
didnot  know  that  Mr.  Clay  made  this  ptoposi- 

already  s.at.1  that 

ty  ^^waf  wifiiig  mTv”P»  — Great 
Britain,  one  half  of  all  our  territory  west  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  upon  condition  that  she  woul 
condescend  to  allow  us  to  retain  the  other  half, 
f  use  the  words  git*  and  douate,  because  it 
a  mere  gratuity  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Cla;.  We 
have  a  perfect  and  indisputable  title  to >  the iwho  e 
country;  whilst  1  have  the  authority  of  Mr.  Clay 

“3  for  saying,  that  Great  Britain  had  no. 

even  the  shadow  ot  a  title  to  a“rP°'?on"5i 
the  same  letter  of  instructions  to  Mr.  Gallatm 
from  which  1  have  just  quoted,  Mr.  Clay  uses 

th“  Nor  is* ifcmiceived  that  Great  Britain  has  or 
can  make  out,  even  a  colorable  title  to  any 
rflte  noMvreit  coast."  No  not  even  a cotorobfc 
title!  Mark  the  force  of  the  expression.  No 


and  purchase  her  mercv.with  the  fairest  and 
richest  portion  of  our  beloved  country  ?_Is  the 

nroud  and  patriotic  America— the  land  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  Jefferson,  and  Jackson-fallen  from  her 
hifh  estate  and  sunk  so  low  in  the  rank  of  na- 
lions,  that  she  is  under  the  humiliating  necessity 
of  purchasing  her  rights  by  the  sacnfice  of  her 
honor  ^  And  are  these  degrading  concessions  to 
be  made  to  an  enemy  whom  she  has  twice  me 
and  vanquished  upon  the  field  ol  battle?  Let 
us  rather  act  upon  the  maxim  of  Old  Hickory -- 

“Ask  nothing  but  what  is  right,  and  submit  tc 

nothing  that  is  wrong and  then,  if  need  be 
put  our  trust  in  the  God  of  battles. 

P  This  proposition  forms  a  part  of  the  history  o 
the  country— it  has  been  spread  before  the  Ame 
rican  people-the  Oregon  question  remains  un 
settled  and  Mr.  Clay  is  a  candidate  for  th 
Presidency,  appealing  to  his  former  acts  as 
guarantee  of  his  future  course.  It  he  shout 
be  elected  under  these  circumstances  h 
consistency  and  pride  of  character  will  u 
duce  him  to  claim  that  election  as  an  endors. 
ment,  by  the  American  people  of  his  former  a 
tion,  and  consequently  an  instruction  for  t  re  g 
vernment  of  his  administration  in  regard  to  th 

great  national  question.  TWitor 

The  great  importance  of  the  Oregon  Tern 

in  a  commercial  and  military  PomtofyfpW> 
the  protection  of  our  vast  commerce  m  the  Pa 
fic  ocean,  and  for  opening  and  fad! Hating  a  « 
rect  trade  with  China  and  the  Eas.  Indies, 

well  as  its  inexhaustible  natural  resources  a 
its  adaptation  to  agricultural  pursuits;  its  fertile 
and  genial  climate,  have  been  so  fully  d  sens, 
and  eloquently  portrayed,  that  I  will  not 
the  committee  with  a  repetition.  If  any S 
man  desires  further  information  upon  this -t 
iect,  I  will  refer  him  to  the  report  of  Lteuten, 
Wilkes,  commander  of  the  exploring  expedite 
from  which  1  will  read  a  single  sentence: 

“  In  comparison  with  our  own  country 
would  say  that  the  labor  necessary  in 


ot  the  noruiwesi,  wu i\rn1  would  sav  tnat  tne  iauui 

title!  Mark  the  force  of  the  express. on.  N  Y  wealth,  or,  subsistence 

*at  Great  Britam  has ■  .  bad  d M  theyproPor.?on  of  one  to  three ;  or  m 


^perlect  or  defective,  but  that  she  had  not  even 
theP  color  of  title.  What  honest  pretext,  then, 
tould  the  British  Government  make  for  claiming 
any  part  of  the  territory ;  and  what  excuse  can 
Henry  Clay  render  to  the  American  peop  e 
having  offered  to  surrender  to  a  foreign  power 
jurisdiction  to  two  hundred  thousand  square 

miles  of  territory,  and  the  title  to»M  ‘“"d  vt 

and  twenty -eight  millions  of  acres  of  land  , 
repeat  what  excuse  can  be  given  for  this  rnon 
atrous— t  had  almost  said,  treasonable— propose 
S  Will  it  be  said,  that  Great  Britam  was  a 
great  and  powerful  nation — that  she  had  a  nng  y 
frmv  and  navy— that  she  was  aiming  at  univer- 
sal  dominion — lhat  she  had  aimost  encompassed 
fhe  globe  with  her  possessions,  and  had  sur 
rounded  our  country  with  her  fortifications  un 
^vessel  could  not  sail  from  our  ports  withou 
n«  under  British  guns?  Are  these  valid 
reasons  why  republican  America  should  quail 
£  her  power-should  appease  her  wrath. 


It'IlUUiy  IV  UVV1U..V-  - -  .  '  _  • 

in  the  proportion  of  one  to  three ;  or 
words,  a  man  must  work  three  times  as 
the  United  States  to  gain  the  like  competent 
This  is  the  country,  the  occupation  ot  whicb 
colleague  is  pleased  to  denominate  a  bumbo 
and  one- half  of  which  Mr.  Clay  P™P°  * 
give  to  Great  Britain.  This  is  one  of  the  » 
to  lie  decided  in  November  next,  by  the  e.ec 
between  James  K.  Polk  and  Henry  Clay. 
Polk  takes  the  American,  and  Mr.  Clay  the 
Osh,  side  of  the  question.  The  people  will  de 

between  them.  .  T 

Following  the  lead  of  my  colleague,  1 
come  to  the  consideration  of  the  Texas  ques 
This,  like  the  Oregon  question,  he  regard: 
humbug— another  political  hobby,  introduce 
demagogues,  for  the  purpose  of  riding  into  po 
If  my  colleague  is  right  in  his  view  oi  the  I 
question,  the  allusion  is  very  unfortunate  fo 
favorite  candidate  for  the  Presidency,  H 
Clay,  who,  m  former  days,  was  loud  u  hi 


>cacy  of  the  measure,,  and  the  first  to  mount  the 
)bby.  Yes,  he  is  emitled  to  the  merit  of  al- 
ays  having  taken  the  lead  on  this  question ;  the 
■st  to  mount,  and  the  first  to  dismount ;  its 
armest  advocate,  and  its  most  deadly  opponent, 
ut  more  of  this  hereafter.  My  colleague  insists 
at  all  the  advantages  of  the  Texas  question 
muld  accrue  to  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Tylpr,  and 
larges  the  Democracy  with  having  stolen  his 
under.  He  calls  it  a  case  of  pettit  larceny , 
id  thinks  it  ought  to  be  tried  before  the  grand 
iquest  of  the  nation  in  November  next.  We 
•e  ready  for  trial,  and  especially  before  that  tri- 
jnal.  We  are  prepared  to  introduce  the  evi¬ 
nce  ;  to  argue  the  cause  •  and  submit  it  to  the 
eople  for  their  decision.  From  the  time  we 
ist  Texas  by  the  unfortunate  treaty  with  Spain, 
lolonel  Polk  has  been  the  zealous,  firm,  and  un- 
'avering  advocate  of  re-annexation.  His  bold 
nd  manly  letter,  in  favor  of  annexation  at  this 
me,  was  written,  I  believe,  before  the  signing  of 
le  treaty;'  certainly  before  he  had  heard  of  that 
ict.  There  has  been  no  changing,  no  shuffling, 
o  equivocation  in  his  course.  An  original  friend 
f  annexation,  he  has  always  been  steady  and 
onsistent  in  his  opinions.  He  has  not  supported 
;  to-day  and  opposed  it  to-morrow,  with  the 
iew  of  advancing  his  political  fortunes  in  this 
r  that  section  of  the  Union.  But  how  is  it,  that 
[iy  colleague  and  his  Whig  friends  have,  all  at 
nee,  become  the  champions  of  Mr.  Tyler,  and 
he  guardians  ot  his  political  interests ;  that  they 
hould  insist  that  the  Texas  question  is  the  Cap- 
ain’s  peculiar  thunder?  Have  they  not  called 
dm  a  traitor?  Have  they  not  moved  articles  of 
mpeachment  against  him?  Have  they  not 
ibused  him  as  man  was  never  before  abused? 
rod  yet,  forsooth,  they  now  come  forward  and 
jenerously  offer  him  their  protection  against  the 
mcroachments  of  the  Democratic  party.  The 
protection  they  offer,  is  the  protection  which  the 
wolf  extends  to  the  lamb.  And  for1  what,  sir, 
lid  the  Whig  party  call  Mr.  Tyler  a  traitor,  and 
3urn  him  in  effigy  throughout  the  Union?  Was 
X  not  for  his  opposition  to  a  United  States  Bank? 
md  that,  too,  when  they  knew  he  had  been  the 
irm,  unwavering,  and  inflexible  opponent  of 
mch  an  institution  during  his  whole  life  1  Mr. 
Tyler  was  nominated  at  Harrisburg,  not  only 
with  a  full  knowledge  of  his  opinions  upon  a 
bank,  hut  for  the  very  reason  that  he  was  op¬ 
posed  to  a  Bank  of  the  United  States.  That  con¬ 
vention  desired  a  Northern  man  with  Northern 
principles  for  the  Presidency,  and  a  Southern 
man  with  Southern  principles  for  the  Vice  Pre¬ 
sidency,  and  for  that  reason  selected  Gen.  Har¬ 
rison  and  Mr.  Tyler  as  their  candidates,  with  the 
hope  of  uniting  both  sections  of  the  Union. 
When  that  ticket  was  before  the  people  in  1840, 
I  took  particular  pains  to  prove  to  the  Whigs, 
that,  if  they  succeeded,  they  would  elect  a  man 
who  was  opposed  to  them  in  principle,  and  who, 
if  he  were  an  honest  man,  would  defeat  their  fa¬ 
vorite  bank  measure,  just  so  certain  as  he  ever 
had  the  opportunity.  They  elected  him  with  a 


perfect  knowledge  of  his  opinions  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject,  and  then  passed  their  Bank  bill,  and  threw 
it  in  his  teeth,  requiring  him  to  veto  it,  or  to  re¬ 
pudiate  his  principles,  discard  his  conscience,  vio¬ 
late  his  professions,  and  forfeit  his  own  self-re¬ 
spect.  He  chose  the  former,  and  for  that  act  of 
fidelity,  of  honesty,  and  heroic  firmness,  he  has 
been  called  a  “Traitor.”  And  those  who  are 
in  the  daily  habit  of  applying  this  kind  epithet  to 
him,  now  complain  that  the  Democrats  are  steal¬ 
ing  the  Captain’s  thunder.  Who  can  resist  the 
justice  of  this  complaint,  and  the  sincerity  of 
those  who  make  it,  especially  when  they  persist 
in  saying  that  the  thunder  itself  is  a  mere  humbug. 
Akin  to  this,arethe  piteous  complaints  of  thegreat 
injustice  done  to  Mr.  Van  Buren  by  the  Balti¬ 
more  Convention.  My  colleague  was  truly  elo¬ 
quent  upon  the  subject,  and  talked  as  if  he  felt 
deeply  the  loss  which  the  nation  had  sustained 
in  being  deprived  of  the  services  of  that  eminent 
statesman.  Who,  that  has  read  the  speech  of 
my  colleague  upon  the  life  and  character  of  Mr. 
Van  Buren  can,  for  a  moment,  doubt  his  deep  af¬ 
fliction,  at  what  he  is  pleased  to  call  the  sacrifice 
of  that  illustrious  man.  I  trust  we  will  hear  no 
more  from  him  about  “opposition  to  the  war, 
“negro  voting,”  “extravagant  expenditures, 
“negro  testimony,”  “standing  armies,”  and  all 
that  class  of  topics  upon  which  my  colleague  has 
been  in  the  habit  of  dwelling  with  so  much  pleasure 
and  delight.  These  old  charges  ha  ye  all  been  wash¬ 
ed  out  by  the  crocodile  tears  which  he  has  shed 
with  such  profusion  on  the  present  occasion.  I 
see  that  the  subject  is  unpleasant  to  him,  and  I 
will  therefore  leave  it,  and  return  to  the  Texas 
question. 

As  he  has  chosen  to  make  up  an  issue  between 
Mr.  Clay  and  Gov.  Polk  upon  that  subject,  I  will 
look  into  the  former  course  of  Mr.  Clay,  and  con¬ 
trast  it  with  the  one  he  is  now  pursuing.  It  will 
be  recollected  that  Texas  was  included  in  the 
purchase  of  Louisiana,  in  1803,  and  remained 
ours  until  the  treaty  of  1819,  by  which  it  was 
ceded  to  Spain.  In  1820  Mr.  Clay  made  a  speech 
in  this  House  in  opposition  to  that  treaty,  main¬ 
taining  that  our  title  to  Texas  was  as  clear  and 
indisputable  as  to  New  Orleans  ;  that  the  Con¬ 
stitution  c*  mferred  no  power  to  alienate  any  por¬ 
tion  of  our  territory,  without  the  concurrence  of 
Congress;  and  that  it  was  the  duty  of  Congress 
to  set  aside  the  treaty,  and  reclaim  Texas,  and  re¬ 
store  it  to  the  Union.  I  will  read  one  paragraph 
from  that  speech  : 

Mr.  Clay  said,  “ Let  us  put  aside  the  treaty; 
tell  her  (Spain)  to  grant  us  our  own  rights  to 
their  uttermost  extent ;  and  if  she  still  falters,  let 
us  assert  those  rights  by  whatever  measures  it  is 
for  the  interest  of  our  country  to  adopt.” 

When  Mr.  Clay  became  Secretary  of  State, 
under  Mr.  Adams,  he  persisted  in  his  determi¬ 
nation  to  reclaim  Texas,  and  make  it  once  more 
a  part  of  the  United  States.  On  the  26ih  of 
March,  1825,  only  twenty-two  days  after  his  in¬ 
stallation  into  office,  Mr.  Clay  instructed  Mr.  Poin¬ 
sett,  our  Minister  to  Mexico*  to  open  aegotia- 


tions  with  that  country  for  the  re-armexation, 

and  went  into  a  lengthy  argument  to  demonstrate 
its  great  importance  in  a  military  point  of 
view,  insisting  that  the  Sabine  approached  so 
near  N  ew  Orleans  as  to  endanger  its  peace 
and  safety,  and  that  the  Red  river  and  Ar¬ 
kansas,  and  their  tributaries,  ought  to  be  en¬ 
tirely  within  the  limits,  and  under  the  jurisdic¬ 
tion,  of  the  United  States.  In  1827,  Mr.  Clay 
renewed  his  instructions,  and  desired  the  Rio 
del  Norte  as  the  boundary,  offering  at  the  same 
time,  a  large  sum  of  money  as  the  consideration. 
I  may  here  add,  as  I  am  passing,  that  General 
Jackson,  lAr.  Van  Buren,  and  Mr.  Forsyth, 
made  similar  applications,  and  offered  still  larger 
sums  of  money  for  the  purchase  of  that  country, 
all  placing  it  upon  the  ground,  that,  in  addition 
to  its  other  numerous  and  incalculable  advanta¬ 
ges,  the  possession  of  Texas  by  this  country  was 
absolutely  essential  to  the  successful  defence  of 
New  Orleans,  and  the  whole  Mississippi  valley, 
against  the  invasion  of  a  foreign  enemy.  But, 
sir,  in  defiance  of  all  his  official  acts  and  re¬ 
corded  opinions  upon  this  subject,  we  now  find 
Henry  Clay  opposed  to  the  re-annexation  of 
Texas,  and  advocating  a  separate  republic, 
which,  we  all  know,  would  be  under  the  influ¬ 
ence  and  protection,  if  not  the  direct  control,  of 
the  British  Government.  What  has  transpired 
to  produce  such  a  total  revolution  in  his  opi¬ 
nions  upon  a  question  so  important  and  vital  to 
our  interests  and  security  as  a  nation?  True, 
Texas,  in  the  meantime,  has  declared  and  esta¬ 
blished  her  independence  of  Mexico;  but  does 
that  fact  render  her  less  formidable  in  the  hands 
of  a  foreign  enemy  in  war,  or  her  increased  com¬ 
mercial  advantages  less  desirable  in  peace?  The 
changed  condition  of  Texas  can  have  produced 
no  other  effect  than  to  render  the  reasons  for  re¬ 
annexation  more  urgent  and  imperative.  I  re¬ 
peat,  then,  what  can  have  produced  this  won¬ 
derful  change  in  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Clay? 
Neither  he  nor  his  friends  will  condescend  to 
inform  us.  And  I  must  confess,  that  they 
show  their  prudence  by  their  silence.  But  whilst 
Mr.  Clay  does  not  attempt  to  reconcile  his  pre¬ 
sent  with  his  past  opinions,  or  to  explain  away 
his  gross  inconsistencies,  he  has  offered  a  few 
reasons,  if,  indeed,  they  are  entitled  to  be  called 
reasons,  in  his  Raleigh  letter,  in  support  of  his 
present  position.  In  that  letter,  he  assumes  that 
Texas  and  Mexico  are  engaged  in  an  actual 
war,  and  then  contends  that  the  re-annexation 
of  Texas,  whilst  that  supposed  war  continues, 
would  be  a  violation  of  the  laws  of  nations,  and 
a  breach  of  our  treaty  stipulations  with  Mexi¬ 
co.  Protesting  that  there  has  been  no  open, 
actual  war,  existing  between  Texas  and  Mexi¬ 
co  for  the  last  eight  years — that  a  Mexican 
army  has  not  ventured  to  encamp  on  Texan 
soil  within  that  period — that  there  has  been  no¬ 
thing  in  the  shape  of  actual  hostilities,  except  a 
series  of  marauding  incursions,  under  the  cover 
of  night,  for  the  purpose  of  plunder  and  murder, 
which  were  no  sooner  discovered  than  repelled; 


affirming  this  to  be  the  true  state  of  the  re 
tions  between  Texas  and  Mexico  for  t 
last  eight  years — I  propose  to  compare  B 
Clay’s  former  acts  with  his  present  opinions 
the  supposition  that  the  facts  really  are  as  he’ 
sumes  them  to  be.  Was  there  no  war  betwe 
Mexico  and  Spain  in  1825,  when  Mr.  Clay  p 
posed  to  purchase  Texas  from  Mexico?  Me 
co  was  a  revolting  ;  Spanish  province.  Sp? 
was  attempting  to  reduce  her  to  subjugation,  a 
was  at  that  moment  in  possession  of  the  stror 
est  fortresses  in  the  province,  with  six  thousa 
soldiers  in  the  field.  The  war  was  actually  rs 
ing,  and  the  Spanish  Government  protest 
against  our  interference,  alleging  her  ability  a 
determination  to  reconquer  Mexico. 

Under  these  circumstances,  with  a  full  Jmo1 
ledge  of  the  existence  of  the  war,  and  of  t 
intentions  of  Spain,  Henry  Clay,  as  Secretary 
State,  renewed  his  instructions  to  Mr.  Poins 
for  the  purchase  of  Texas  from  Mexico. 

Was  that  proposition  an  adoption  of  the  w 
which  Spain  was  then  waging  against  Mexic< 
Was  it  a  violation  of  the  laws  of  nations,  and 
our  treaty  stipulations  with  Spain  ?  Did  Hen 
Clay,  in  the  name  of  his  country,  commit 
crime  of  that  enormity,  and  thereby  disgrace  tl 
nation,  in  the  eyes  of  the  whole  civilized  work 
This  conclusion  is  inevitable,  if  his  present  pos 
tion  in  regard  to  Texas  is  tenable.  He  convic 
himself,  by  his  own  testimony,  of  that  hi£ 
crime.  Has  he  shown  himself,  by  his  own  act 
a  safe  man  to  be  entrusted  with  the  foreign,  , 
well  as  the  internal,  affairs  of  this  great  republi 

In  his  speech  of  1820,  previously  referred  t 
Mr.  Clay  gave  another  reason  for  the  admissic 
of  Texas  into  the  Union  again,  in  which  I  ful 
concur.  It  was  conclusive  then,  and  has  lo 
none  of  its  force  by  the  lapse  of  time.  Our  tre, 
ty  of  1803  with  France,  by  which  we  acquire 
Louisiana,  including  Texas,  contains  the  follov 
ing  provision  : 

“  The  inhabitants  of  the  ceded  territory  shall  i 
incorporated  in  the  United  States,  and  admitted  i 
soon  as  possible,  according  to  the  principles  of  t) 
Federal  Constitution,  to  the  enjoyment  of'  all  tl 
h  ights ,  advantages,  and  immunities  of  citizens  < 
the  United  States ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  the 
shall  be  maintained  and  protected  in  the  free  enjoi 
merit  of  their  liberty,  property,  and  the  religio 
which  they  profess.” 

This  section  of  the  treaty  remains  in  full  forct 
and,  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  i 
declared  to  be  “the  supreme  law  of  the  land.1 
What  right,  then,  had  this  Government  to  ced 
as  to  a  foreiton  power,  in  violation  of  this  so 
lemn  treaty  stipulation?  Are  not  our  treatie 
with  France  as  sacred,  and  ought  they  not  to  bi 
preserved  as  inviolate,  as  those  with  Mexico  o 
any  other  nation  ?  This  treaty  requires  the  im 
mediate  admission  of  Texas  into  the  Union,  fo: 
the  time  has  now  arrived  when  it  can  be  done 
“  according  to  the  principles  of  the.  Federal  Con¬ 
stitution,”  she  having  the  requisite  number  oJ 
inhabitants.  The  faith  and  honor  of  this  nation 


revocably  pledged  to  France  and  to  the  in* 
nts  of  all  the  original  territory  of  Louisi- 
d  admit  Texas  into  this  Union.  The  peo- 
Texas,  as  a  part  of  “  the  inhabitants  of 
ided  territory”  of  Louisiana,  have  a  right 
land  admission,  and  you  cannot  deny  them, 
efusal  would  be  such  an  act  of  unparai- 
and  unmitigated  perfidy  as  no  American 
ess  dare  commit  in  the  name  of  the  Arne- 
people.  These  were  once  the  views  of 
'  Clay.  In  1820,  he  enforced  them  with 
power  and  effect.  But  a  wonderful 
e  has  come  over  the  spirit  of  his  dreams  ; 
s  forgotten  our  treaty  stipulations  with 
e — our  plighted  faith  to  the  inhabitants 
iuisiana.  These  have  all  passed  from 
fid,  and  he  can  now  only  see  Mexico  back- 
1  England,  and  he  trembles  at  the  vision, 
from  the  imperative  duty  resting  upon  us 
nnex  Texas  tor  the  considerations  to  which 
alluded,  there  are  many  others,  sufficient 
mselves,  affecting  the  expediency  of  the 
re.  The  first  relates  to  its  great  importance 
lilitary  point  of  view,  as  acknowledged  by 
'ministrations  of  Messrs.  Adams  and  Jack- 
hen  negotiating  for  its  pui chase.  Indeed,' 
il  Jackson,  whose  opinion  upon  that  sub¬ 
worth  more  than  that  of  any  man  living, 
?rs  it  indispensable  to  the  defence  of  New 
s,  and  the  whole  Mississippi  valley,  against 
idable  foe. 

Hardin  said  General  Jackson  had  de- 
both  without  Texas. 

Douglass.  Yes,  but  I  greatly  fear  that 
we  get  into  another  war  with  Great  Bri- 
re  will  not  have  a  Jackson  to  lead  our 
Such  men  “are  like  angel’s  visits,  few 
■  between.”  General  Jackson  did  at  New 
s  what  no  other  man  could  have  done,  or 
ver  be  expected  to  do  again.  It  was  one 
e brilliant,  unrivalled  acnievements,  which 
forth  on  the  page  of  history,  without  a 
1.  But  it  must  be  recollected  that  Texas 
en,  comparatively  speaking,  an  unpeopled 
less.  If  it  had  then  been  densely  popu- 
nd  in  the  possession  of  the  enemy,  where  1 
hid  have  concentrated  and  supplied  his 
upon  our  borders,  without  any  inter 
barrier  to  impede  his  march,  we  might 
ive  apprehended  a  different  result.  We 
look  at  this  question  as  it  really  exists, 
hardly  be  denied,  with  the  evidence  before 
1  surrounding  us,  and  thickening  upon  us 
lay,  that  Great  Britain  has  designs  upon 
which  she  has  been  a  long  time  maturing, 
certain  to  accomplish  the  moment  that  all 
if  annexation  is  cut  off.  I  must  here  be 
Led  to  express  my  utter  astonishment  at  a 
:  which  I  heard  fall  from  the  lips  of  the 
bie  gentleman  (Mr.  John  Q,uincy 
)  of  Massachusetts,  in  the  early  part  of 
sion,  in  a  discussion  upon  the  navy.  He 
d  that  the  late  increase  in  the  navy,  and 
ge  appropriations  asked  for  it,  were  de- 
to  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 


Great  Britain,  from  taking  possession  of  Cuba  and 
Texas;  and  avowed  his  unwillingness  to  go  to 
war  with  England  upon  any  pretext,  or  for  any 
purpose  whatever  :  not  even  to  prevent  England 
from  taking  Cuba  and  Texas!  1  was  astounded 
at  the  declaration  ;  and  am  still  surprised  that  any 
American  should  have  been  found,  who  could 
have  secretly  harbored,  much  less  avowed, 
on  the  floor  of  Congress,  such  a  sentiment. 
Texas  is  the  entrance  to  the  Mississippi  valley, 
and  Cuba  is  the  key  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  We 
might  as  well  surrender  New  Orleans  into  the 
hands  of  England,  as  to  allow  her  to  take  pos¬ 
session  of  the  island  of  Cuba.  The  one  is  as  es¬ 
sential  as  the  other  to  the  free  navigation  of  the 
Mississippi  and  the  gulf,  without  which  we 
could  hardly  be  considered  an  independent  na¬ 
tion.  Great  Britain  has  already  nearly  sur¬ 
rounded  us  by  a  net-work  of  fortifications.  She 
has  possession  of  our  own  Oregon,  with  the  whole 
line  of  the  Canadian  frontier,  from,  the  Rocky 
Mountains  to  the  Atlantic,  strongly  fortified; 
with  New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  and  even  a 
part  of  Maine  in  the  East,  and  the  Bahamas  and 
Bermuda  islands  upon  our  Atlantic  coast — to 
these  let  her  add  Cuba  and  Texas,  and  the  work 
is  done.  If  nine  millions  of  dollars  to  the  navy 
is  necessary  to  prevent  such  a  consummation,  I 
am  prepared  to  vote  that  sum  ;  and  if  it  requires 
ninety  nine  millions,  I  will  cheerfully  vote  that. 
If  it  costs  us  a  war,  let  it  come.  It  is  time  Eng¬ 
land  was  taught  that  North  America  has  been 
set  apart  as  a  nursery  for  the  culture  of  Republi¬ 
can  principles,  and  that  there  is  no  room  here 
for  a  monarchy  or  its  dependencies. 

But  we  have  been  told  that  there  is  no  proba¬ 
bility  of  Texas  being  annexed  to  England.  That 
is  very  probable.  I  presume  that  Texas  would 
not  be  annexed  inform,  nor  become  a  province  in, 
name.  But  the  alliance  would  be  so  perfect  and 
complete,  that  the  effect  upon  this  country  would 
be  the  same  as  if  it  were  a  British  colony.  The 
first  step,  doubtless,  would  be  to  form  a  com¬ 
mercial  treaty,  by  which  Texas  cotton  would  be 
admitted  into  England  free  of  duty,  and  English 
goods  into  Texas  at  a  nominal  duty,  whilst  both, 
countries  would  impose  high  duties  upon  Ame¬ 
rican  products.  The  result  of  this  arrangement 
would  be,  that  American  cotton,  of  which  we 
are  in  the  habit  of  selling  to  England  more  than 
thirty  millions  of  dollars  per  annum,  would  be 
excluded  from  the  British  market,  and  Texas  cotton 
would  take  its  place,  for  the  very  reason  that  our 
cotton,  after  paying  a  high  duty,  could  not  be  af¬ 
forded  at  as  low  prices  as  the  Texas  cotton,  which 
would  be  admitted  duty  free.  Here,  then,  upon 
one  item  this  country  would  lose  a  trade  of  thirty 
millions  of  dollars  a  year — being  about  one-third 
of  the  whole  amount  of  our  domestic  exports. 
Another  consequence  would  be,  that  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  would  sup:  ly  Texas,  and,  through  Texas, 
all  the  north  ot  Mexico,  with  goods,  to  the  exclu¬ 
sion  of  all  American  manufactures — thus  depriv¬ 
ing  our  manufacturers  of  what  is  already  a  very 
extensive  market,  and  soon  will  be  one  of  the 


best  in  the  world.  Another  effect  would  be,  that 
the  cotton  planters  of  the  South  will  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  abandon  their  former  occupations,  for  the 
reason  that  they  cannot  find  a  market  for  their  cot¬ 
ton,  and  engage  in  other  agricultural  pursuits,  and 
thus  greatly  increase  the  amount  of  agricultural 
products,  at  the  same  time  that  you  restrict  the 
market  and  diminish  the  demand.  Of  course, 
the  effect  of  this  operation  would  be  to  reduce 
the  price  of  all  kinds  of  produce,  and  injure  the 
farmer  to  that  extent.  Such  are  a  few  of  the 
practical  results,  prejudicial  to  the  great  agricultu¬ 
ral,  manufacturing,  and  commercial  interests  of 
this  country,  which  may  be  apprehended,  if  such 
a  treaty  should  be  formed  between  Texas  and 
England,  as  it  is  understood  the  Texan  Minister 
is  authorized  to  proceed  to  England  and  con¬ 
clude,  in  the  event  we  do  not  annex  Texas. 
Such  a  treaty  would  be  mutually  beneficial  to 
Texas  and  England,  and  exceedingly  injurious  to 
us  but  we  would  have  no  right  to  complain  of  that 
after  having  refused  to  receive  Texas  into  the 
Union.  Texas  would  become  alienated  in  feel¬ 
ing  and  interest  from  us,  and  we  from  her;  whilst 
the  cords  of  friendship  and  interest  between  her 


and  Great  Britain  would  be  drawn  clot 
closer—  treaty  would  follow  treaty,  allian 
ceed  alliance,  and  arrangement  added 
rangement,  until  the  union  between  them 
be  so  complete,  that,  as  far  as  we  were  c< 
ed,  they  would  be  one  nation. 

Whilst,  therefore,  interest  and  patriots: 
tional  glory  and  security — all  unite  in  pro 
us  to  embrace  the  "present  golden  oppor 
to  extend  the  principles  of  civil  and  rt 
liberty  over  a  large  portion  of  the  coi 
why  should  we  hesitate  to  add  the 
star”  to  our  national  flag,  and  reuni 
territory,  our  countrymen,  our  brethre 
friends?  My  colleague  (Mr.  Hardin) 
formed  us  that  he  and  his  Whig  friends  vt 
issue  with  us  upon  this  great  question,  t 
themselves  upon  the  country  for  trial  in  I 
ber  next.  Be  it  so ;  we  are  willing  to  me 
upon  all  these  issues,  and  submit  them 
people  for  decision.  With  POLK  and  D/ 
as  our  standard-bearers,  Oregon  and  T 
Democracy  and  Freedom,  inscribed  uj 
banner,  we  are  ready  to  rush  to  the  batt 
“victory  or  death”  as  our  watchword. 
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